MR. GARVIN AND  THE 'NATIONAL9 GOVERNMENT
Mr. Garvin knew that there was no appeal stronger than
a national appeal, and that the name c National * roused all
the sentiments of patriotism. The assumption in calling this
Right Bloc a National Government was a blatant impertinence.
In this connection it is well to recall that MacDonald had
vehemently denounced the claim that patriotism is only to
be found in the Conservative Party. He often protested
against their impudence in using the Union Jack as if it were
a Party symbol.
A month passes. On 22 February Mr. Garvin appears
again, not as a Sophist to the Lyceum to warn the people of
their impending doom, but as an evangelist in the public
forum to preach a new gospel of revolution. For a Conserva-
tive to propose a revolutionary change in the form of our
political system demands some justification. If a desperate
remedy is to be applied, the sickness must be desperate too.
Mr. Garvin sets out to prove this. ' The country is passing
through the gravest economic and social crisis through which
the nation has ever passed since the industrial age began.'
If the Party system and the impotent fatuity of all three
factions are allowed to go on for another two years c with their
conventional game of mutual paralysis, they will do more
injury to the common interest than can ever be repaired.
They will wreak as much damage on our Imperial, industrial,
financial, and social foundations as defeat in the War could
have inflicted. They are doing what the Germans failed to
do. We won the War by unity ; the three-Party muddle is
turning victory into disaster/ What aggravates Mr. Garvin
is that this absence of unity, this split into three factions,
only exists in Parliament. The people themselves, he would
make out, are undivided.
* The paradox/ he declared, c is unexampled in history.
On one hand, a great people only requiring powerful leader-
ship to be as great again as ever it was and possessing full
means to restore and enhance its fortunes. On the other
hand, three Parties, none of them representing a majority of
the electorate, whose rival manoeuvres tend to the same end
of weakening the national foundations for ever and reducing
the British Empire to the shadow of a name.'
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